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a part of the definite preparation of young women who contemplate 
entering on this work, were included courses in the theory and practice 
of teaching comparable in scope to the training given in these lines 
at the best normal schools of the country and covering the equivalent 
of a year's work, in addition to the nurse training course as now given. 

CONDITIONS WHICH WILL AID THE INSTRUCTOR TO 
RENDER HER BEST SERVICE 1 

By ELIZABETH BURGESS, R.N. 
Inspector of Nursing Schools, New York State 

One instructor of nurses to whom I wrote asking for suggestions 
which might be of aid in this paper, replied that if training schools 
ever came near a standard, a great deal could be done to establish 
better working conditions for the instructor; but at present it would 
be hard to outline anything which would be useful, as there are forty- 
seven varieties. I am not sure whether she meant that to apply to the 
schools or to the instructor; it could, I think, be applied to both. But 
for all of our differences I am sure we are united in the desire for 
good teaching, and there is no doubt that we are also approaching a 
standard. 

By the instructor, I mean the woman engaged by the school to 
occupy the particular position of nurse teacher, whose special depart- 
ment is the class room. Just what she teaches must rest largely with 
the school, in no case will there be a dearth of material. Her advent 
is so recent that only those who have been graduated within the past 
few years can testify, from the standpoint of the pupil, to the worth 
of her instruction; and, as yet, comparatively few schools have had the 
privilege of her presence on their staff. 

A short time ago I heard a woman, who as a junior student nurse 
had had her preliminary science teaching in one of the few colleges 
which are affiliated with nurse schools, say that one nurse instructor 
now giving classes in the school with which as a graduate she is con- 
nected, is giving instruction in the elementary sciences which so greatly 
exceeds in value what she had in the college, that she felt no com- 
parison could be made; she pointed out that its greater worth consisted 
in the close application, richness of illustration, and correlation with 
the actual work of nursing, which could be made only by a nurse 
who is also a trained teacher. 

1 Read at the twentieth annual convention of the American Nurses' Asso- 
ciation, May 1, 1917. 
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I by no means wish by citing this instance to depreciate the 
value of the cooperation of the college and the nurse school, but I see 
a field for nurse instructors not only in schools of nursing, but in con- 
nection with college courses for young women who are in the nursing 
schools. The particular instructor above referred to is a college gradu- 
ate, a graduate of a school of nursing and holds the Teachers College 
diploma for teaching in schools of nursing. 

Although this paper refers to this type of teacher, it must not be 
thought that her advent has in any way lessened the value or the need 
of other instruction given by both volunteer and paid physicians, or 
of that given by nurses whose duties are primarily executive. Every 
principal, assistant, supervisor and head nurse is without question a 
teacher, even when her teaching is of that unconscious type which is 
so far-reaching in its effects; each should however be responsible for 
some part of the formal instruction of the school. The teaching of 
the physician is invaluable in certain subjects. 

I will not in this short paper attempt to point out just which sub- 
jects should be taught by the physician and which by the nurse, but 
I would draw your attention to the fact that we still see courses of 
study outlined where all the instruction specified under the head of 
ethics is scheduled as given by a physician. By grouping both phy- 
sicians and nurses in all departments as teachers, not only is much 
valuable service preserved, but there is also kept alive the apprecia- 
tion that the work of the hospital is being done largely by students, 
and that as students their work must be directed. This group, each 
one of whom is more or less a specialist in his or her department, 
forms the most favorable environment for the work of the special 
instructor. 

It is quite true that in the majority of schools the instruction is 
still given by an overtaxed superintendent of nurses, supplemented by 
voluntary lectures from the attending staff of physicians and surgeons. 
That the majority of the graduate nurses of today received their 
training under these conditions is also true and that we were sent 
out from those schools with the sound foundation of knowledge which 
has been the basis of good work, is due to the ceaseless and tremendous 
efforts put forth by the women longest in our profession who, while 
bending all their efforts toward making effective the teaching and 
nursing of the day, were at the same time, with wonderful foresight, 
working for the establishment of the present Nursing and Health 
Department of Teachers College, from which are going out yearly in- 
creasing numbers of nurses prepared to give as good instruction in 
schools of nursing as is being given in other schools and colleges. These 
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things should make us realize the burden that is placed upon the 
shoulders of the more recent graduates, for the advent of instructors, 
good class rooms and other good things in some schools, does not make 
it universal. Every woman interested in nursing in our hospitals, 
and in sending out nurses into all the fields of work which are clamoring 
for them, should realize that tremendous efforts are still needed that 
these nurses may be adequately prepared to meet the increasing serv- 
ice which the public demands and which we as nurses desire to give. 

To return, however, to the instructor, no teacher ever entered a 
more live and interesting field of work, no teacher ever had greater 
opportunities. She is teaching a curriculum which makes a direct 
appeal to her student, a curriculum full of social values; there is nothing 
in the subject matter which, to use words often used by teachers in 
depreciation, is "dead, abstract, or bookish." The entire material is 
not only capable of immediate application, but the application is made 
in response to real needs and under her very eyes. She is, however, 
entering a field in the hospital where to a great extent she must find 
her place. The majority of nursing schools with nurse instructors 
have but one; they must depend on voluntary instructors, the teach- 
ing of ward experience, and the part time of those engaged more di- 
rectly in administrative capacities in the institution. 

Aside from the teacher, the principal of the school can do more 
than anyone to make the work successful. The teacher should be 
given freedom in the planning of her work. In the same way, super- 
visors and head nurses should be given opportunity to carry out their 
own ideas, they should be encouraged to make suggestions for improve- 
ment in service and in nursing procedures. Changes should not, of 
course, be made either in curriculum or in nursing technique without 
the knowledge and approval of the superintendent, but one's best 
work is done when directed by interest and initiative. The head of 
a school who is able to direct initiative without curbing it and who 
gives credit for good work to those working with her and under her, 
is advancing the efficiency of the institution; incidentally, she is in- 
creasing her own value. 

The instructor cannot give her best unless unhandicapped, unless 
she works in harmony and has the sympathy and the advice of the 
superintendent of nurses. On the other hand, she must appreciate the 
difficulties of the administrative side and must herself cooperate. She 
will work best, as I have said, if the various other graduates are also 
grouped as teachers, if the school's educational work is not thought 
of as a classroom affair by the nursing staff. We all know it is not 
that in the least, and that the olass room instruction and the formal 
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classes are of importance to the extent that they are carried into actual 
practice in our wards; but many head nurses do not grasp this aspect. 

What should be the status of the instructor? She should have the 
same rank on the educational side as the first assistant on the adminis- 
trative side, and her value should be recognized not only in rank but 
in salary. There must be time given for the proper preparation of 
work. 

At a round table conference of instructors on their problems held 
at the meeting of this association last year, the conclusion was reached 
that if twenty hours of work is the maximum number required of 
the high school teacher, and even less required of the college instructor, 
we can hardly expect efficient work if more than twenty hours is de- 
manded in our schools. This twenty hours means actual class room 
work. It takes no account of the office hours every instructor should 
keep for the benefit of students desiring to come to her for aid, or for 
the many hours of preparation, or for the hours it takes to check 
and mark students on written quizzes, for the correction of note books 
and other incidentals. The teacher must also keep her knowledge 
fresh. I can hardly conceive of the nurse teacher giving the same 
material over and over, year after year, as we all know to our sorrow 
our physician lecturers sometimes do. If time is not given to prepara- 
tion and study, proper class work will not result. 

This calls to mind a personal experience as an instructor. I had 
been teaching a class in practical nursing in the demonstration room 
of a school, a two-hour period; after dismissing the students, I picked 
up my books and stepped into the adjoining lecture room to get some- 
thing which I desired to take to my office. As I entered, there rose 
up a group of students, most respectful and expectant. They were a 
great surprise, but I realized at once from their manner that it was I 
whom they expected, although what the class was, I had not the least 
conception. I resorted to the teachers' sometimes abused question 
and asked one young woman to summarize the last lesson. Only then 
did I discover it to be a class in solutions. While I have laughed 
over that incident many times, I believe we will all agree that it was 
possible the teacher was not being given an opportunity to do her 
best work. She was being as rushed as is the superintendent who, 
when she has been working at the top notch all the morning amid all 
kinds of problems and telephone messages, suddenly remembers, or is 
more likely reminded, that she is scheduled for a class in ethics. We 
should not do the students and hospital an injustice by crowding the 
teacher. 

A very reasonable privilege, I believe, would be the giving of an 
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additional month's vacation, if not each year then every second year, 
with the understanding that every two years the teacher will add to 
her value by attending summer school, thus not only adding to her 
knowledge but keeping what she has fresh and up-to-date. She should 
have her private office, away from the executive offices if possible, it 
is well to have it near the class rooms. Students should be encouraged 
to go to her for help. 

Not only must she give to her work thorough and conscientious 
preparation, but she must have a sympathetic insight into the needs 
of her students, and this last is not gained entirely through class room 
contact. 

The relation of instructor and student must be a different one from 
the old relationship of superintendent and pupil nurse. The disci- 
pline of the school, and by discipline I refer here to the insistence on 
obedience, exactness, courtesy, etc., those things so essential in a well 
organized hospital, need not be interfered with in the least by the in- 
structor knowing her students. She is not primarily a dispenser of 
discipline, although she should not ignore infringements of rules which 
come to her notice. She may in fact be the greatest aid the super- 
intendent has in this regard, because of this more intimate knowledge. 
Our students, most of them young, need to be helped to independence, 
not an independence which means an unreadiness to conform to regu- 
lations, but to a readiness of action, an alertness of mind and disci- 
pline of self. This teaching and aid fall to the share of the instructor, 
it is one of her privileges which is not wholly included in the twenty 
hours of class room work. 

There must be books, reference books and magazines, and the 
students must have ready access to them and have opportunity to use 
them. The pupils must have time also for study, and must not be so 
fagged that the time of the best instructor will be wasted. 

Miss Susan Watson, instructor at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 
feels that two factors contribute largely to her success. They are 
that for the first four months the probationers do not go on the wards, 
and there is no divided interest or fatigued bodies to contend with. 
She says, "We have never had any lack of interest, and the fact that 
the probationers have a chance to become acclimated before beginning 
on the wards is the reason some give for coming here to train." The 
second factor she names is the one I have already spoken of, the free- 
dom given by the superintendent of nurses to the instructor, allowing 
her to carry out her ideas without interference, with helpful interest 
rather than adverse criticism. Miss Watson feels also that the excel- 
lent physical condition of her pupils has helped much in her work. 
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While I, at present, believe that some ward experience is valuable to 
a probationer in connection with her class work, a teacher giving in- 
struction in the elementary sciences to a preliminary class would, 
without doubt, be largely helped by the condition which Miss Watson 
advocates. 

There must be equipment, both laboratory and demonstration, 
there must be class rooms, but the equipment need not be elaborate; 
it must be added to, replaced and kept in good condition. These con- 
ditions must exist if instructors are to render their best service and con- 
tinue in the teaching field. 

Is it advisable that the teaching of theory be done wholly by one 
person and the teaching of nursing technique by another? There are 
differences of opinion; it is probably simpler in a large school for one 
to teach the sciences in their application to nursing, and to have the 
actual technique taught by another. Personally, I am very fond of 
teaching, and I believe there is no more gratifying work than teaching 
probationers and student nurses, but I would never be quite satisfied 
to teach the sciences only, I want to teach them how to apply this 
knowledge, how to give baths and make mustard pastes. This is 
probably because nurse teachers are essentially nurses and the desire 
for personal service is strong. However instructors may feel regard- 
ing this, I am sure all will agree that no teaching which they may do 
is more valuable than that done at the bedside, and that it is essen- 
tial that the instructor keep closely in touch with practical nursing, 
even if she is not privileged to hold some of the classes. 

I cannot close without testifying from personal experience to the 
value of the instructor. It has been my privilege for the past five 
years to have an instructor as one of my assistants. During that 
time two women have held the post. Both were graduates of Teachers 
College, they had not ideal conditions or all the aids which I have 
tried to outline, but their work was invaluable, their cooperation per- 
fect, and their interest as great as my own. I feel certain that no 
superintendent would do without this help if she realized its value 
and if it were possible for her to secure it. 



